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STORAGE  CELLS.
Since these so-called secondary elements are much used
by the physician, I wish to say a few words concerning
their properties and their management.*
Fig. 44 represents a storage cell. AB is a glass (or
ebonite) trough filled with dilute sulphuric acid (136 vol-
umes of concentrated chemically pure sulphuric acid, 1000
volumes of water).f The electrodes consist of the lead
plates Pl} P2, P3. P2 and P3 are connected with each other;
Pj is insulated from the two other plates by glass rods set
between them.
If the plates are dipped into the dilute sulphuric acid,
they gradually become covered with a thin layer of lead
sulphate (PbS04). If the storage cell is to be charged, that
is, if we wish to introduce the electricity that is to be stored
in it, we connect the binding-post k with the negative pole,
the binding-post a with the positive pole of a dynamo, and
let the current which the latter furnishes flow through the
apparatus. After some time Pl becomes covered with a
brownish-black layer of lead dioxide (Pb02), while P2 and
P3 become covered with a layer of dull grey, spongy lead.
We continue to charge the storage cell until there is a
marked evolution of gas.
The chemical change that occurs in the process of charg-
ing the cell may be represented by.the following equation:
2PbS04+ 2H20 = Pb+2H2S04+ Pb02.           (1)
* For the practice of storage cells see, among others, K. Elbs,
Die Akkumulatoren. 3. AufL Leipzig 1901. The theory of stor-
age cells is extensively treated by F. Dolezalekj Die Theorie des
Bleiakkumulators. Halle 1901.
t Great importance is to be attached to the purity of the sul-
phuric acid; traces of gold, platinum, or copper compounds are very
harmful to the storage cell.